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THE WORLD AFTER THE TWO WARS! 


Andre Siegfried 


It is a great pleasure to be in this great country of Pakistan and 
an honour to be the guest of the Pakistan Institute of International 
Affairs. As you all know, and Mr. Macadam, who is here, will not 
contradict me, I am an old friend of the Institutes of International 
Affairs. I have spoken several times in London, in Canada and also, 
two years ago, in South Africa and always admired the free discussion 
and high culture which characterize the meetings of the Institutes. 


Tonight I shall deal with the great changes which have taken place 
in the world during the last 50 years. During this period we have 
gone from revolution to revolution. When I compare the world of today, 
4.¢., the world after the Second World War, with the world before 1914, 
and the world before 1900, which too I can recollect, I see an entirely 
different world. On the one hand, we see the mean contrast between 
the 20th and the 19th centuries and their respective ideals. On the 
other hand, there is the change in the map of the world. Geographically 
the world has changed. Today the centres of political gravity and 
forces of continents are not the same as they were 50 years ago. The 
political map of the world in 1899 was entirely different from what it 
is now in 1950; and who should know this better than you, for Pakistan 
was not to be found in the maps of 50 years ago. Today, any up-to-date 
atlas would show Pakistan on the map of the world. 


In 1900, I was 25 years of age. My father, who was a business 
man, had contacts with various countries; and at a comparatively 
early age, I saw a number of them. The people of the 19th century 
thought that their’s was a dangerously nationalistic age and that they 
were dangerously warlike. When we look at them with the recoil of a 
hundred years, we find that their’s was a century of freedom, in 
particular, economic freedom. There was free trade, practically through- 
out the whole world. The great currencies could be exchanged against 
each other with the least difficulty. It is my recollection that when 


iFrom an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on October 18, 1950. 
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one went abroad, as I did in 1898, as soon as one left the shores of 
Europe one entered something like a mercantile republic, which was 
working under the commercial flag of Britain. The commercial rule of 
the British prevailed practically everywhere, as also their language and 
methods. All this is now entirely changed. 


Now what was the 19th century? First, it was a time of 
facility ; everything was easy; it was easy to exchange money, it 
was easy to travel, it was easy to go from continent to continent, it 
was easy to cross frontiers. The great difficulties in crossing frontiers 
are a recent development; and this can hardly be called progress. I 
remember that in 1898 I went abroad without a passport or a visa card, 
with only a letter of credit, which was quite sufficient for going anywhere 
in the world. And I never had the least trouble in changing my money. 
One could sell whatever one wanted to and one could buy whatever one 
wanted to. There were, of course, tariffs; but they were more or 
less, fixed. The impression was of a very easy and peaceful world. 


The second impression, which I have is of the stability of the 19th 
century. For over 100 years nothing happened to change the conditions 
of life. From 1850 to about 1914, the state of the world was the same 
The tariffs were high ; but they did not change, especially the French 
tariff, which I know better than the others. In 1892, we adopted a 
protectionist policy. It was changed in 1906; but it went on till 1914 
with practically no change. There was great stability in credit. The 
credit of the free countries was not discussed. Nobody would dare 
discuss the credit of Great Britain or the French Republic. Even in 
1870 when France was defeated, the credit of the state was not shaken. 
Indeed, the next day after the war ended, a person could buy francs 
by billions, which would now make an enormous sum, without the 


least trouble. 


There was stability of prices in the period 1859 to 1914. Of course, 
in those days the dollar was not in the forefront ; and the dollar of the 
Southern States was very much discussed. The sterling and franc were 
considered better exchanges. Prices in the countries of Europe, 
between 1858 and 1914 did not very much change. I have in my 
possession a book of accounts of my grand-father for the period 1845 
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to 1850. In those days, the price of a chicken was practically the 
same as in 1914 and 1913. Everybody was sure that the price of a 
chicken would, during the next year or two, remain the same. It was 
therefore regarded wise for a man not to speak of the future. 


Then again there was great stability in contracts. The people 
of the 19th century, when they had put their signatures to bills, always 
honoured them. Nowadays, there are many people, who dishonour 
their documents. In those days there was no question but that one 
should honour one’s document. This lay at the foundation of the 
credit system of the century. It was a very straight century. People 
never imagined that this state of affairs would ever change. The whole 
system of exchange was an exchange of promises. There is a famous 
hook by Keynes, entitled The Economic Consequences of Peace, written 
in 1919. Although the situation in 1919 was different from the 
situation in the pre-1914 period, please allow me to quote from it : 


“The inhabitant of London could order by telephone, sipping his 
morning tea in bed, the various products of the whole earth, in such 
quantity as he might see fit, and reasonably expect their early delivery 
upon his doorstep; he could at the same moment and by the same 
means adventure his wealth in the natural resources and new enterprises 
of any quarter of the world, and share, without exertion or even trouble, 
in their prospective fruits and advantages ; or he could decide to couple 
the security of his fortunes with the good faith of the townspeople of 
any substantial municipality in any continent that fancy or informa- 
tion might recommend. He could secure forthwith, if he wished it, 
cheap and comfortable means of transit to any country or climate 
without passport or other formality, could despatch his servant to the 
neighbouring office of a bank for such supply of the precious metals 
as might seem convenient, and could then proceed abroad to foreign 
quarters, without knowledge of their religion, language, or customs, 
bearing coined wealth upon his person, and would consider himself 
greatly aggrieved and much surprised at the least interference. But, 
most important of all, he regarded this state of affairs as normal, 
certain, and permanent, except in the direction of further improvement, 


and any deviation from it as aberrant, scandalous, and avoidable. ” 
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And everybody up to 1914 felt like that. The peoples of the 19th 
century always thought that the system would last indefinitely ; and 
in this respect the 19th century includes the first few years of the 20th 
century. After the First World War, and now especially after the Second 
World War, we know that the 19th century is dead. They have taken 
quite a long time to understand that, because, for many years after 


1913, people failed to realise that there was something radically different 


in their world. 


I said that the 19th century was a century of facility but I do 
not say of speed. Speed is the distinguishing characteristic of the 
20th century. Whether we go by train or by boat or by plane, we go 
much quicker than we did in the 19th century. Nevertheless, it was 
easier to go about the world in the 19th century; and it was easier 
to go from one place to another than it is now. Today speed is 
certainly greater. But the conditions of travel are, in most ways, 
more difficult than these were in the unitary commercial world of the 
19th century. Nowadays, there are barriers everywhere, political 
barriers, commercial barriers and barriers of social conditions and 
barriers of social conceptions. There is a Russian conception of 
the world; there is an American conception of the world; there 
is a European conception of the world ; there is an Asiatic conception 
of the world. Between these conceptions are, in many ways, walls 
which are more than stone-walls. In this respect, the 20th century is 


very different from its predecessor. 


On the other hand, the 20th century has become the century of 
technical progress, to an extent which the 19th century never dreamt 
of. Although heading towards it, the 19th century was much behind 
us in this respect. In the present century, scientific discoveries are 
bringing in a new conception of philosophy. Now physics and chemistry 
are different from what the people of the 19th century thought them 
to be. When I was a boy, I was taught a conception of philosophy ; 
but the philosophical conceptions of today are entirely different. 
IT was educated in the system of cause and effect. But that is now 


out-of-date. The scientific knowledge and technical progress of the 
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20th century is something extraordinary ; it is something so fine, that 
we cannot but feel admiration for it. But in the absence of cultural 
progress, is it really progress ? 


The most outstanding characteristic of this age, which is speed, 
isa vice. This I say notin the language of the mathematician, but 
in the language of a moralist. Because with the speed you have, you 
can never be satisfied ; and you always want more of it. The man 
of the 19th century was satisfied with his motor car doing 19 or 20 
miles an hour; and when its speed was 30, it was regarded a fine 
thing. But nowadays, there is no limit. The steam engine which, in 
the 19th century, could do at the most 60 miles an hour now goes at 
80 or 85. And take the exroplane. In the beginning, its speed was 
one to two hundred miles per hour; now it is 700, 800 or 900. 
And there is no limit. This is technical progress. I have come from 
Paris to Karachi in 17 hours, covering a distance which takes about 
15 days by sea. Similarly, you can travel long distances, to destinations 
in Africa or South America, in a very very short time. You take 
your afternoon tea at home and reach a far distant place before 
breakfast the next day. There is nothing extraordinary about it now ; 
and I mention it to show how the world has changed. But its 
consequences too are very important. One consequence is that 
nowadays people who would not otherwise have met, meet. For now 
there are more opportunities of contact. 


But what is the right speed? I was travelling in the Syrian desert, 
between Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean. I was_ travelling 
by a car. Underneath there was a pipeline carrying petrol ; over me 
there was a plane; and parallel to us, there were camel caravans. 
Now you have four different speeds: the speed of the oil, of the 


motor car, of the plane, and of the camel. Which is the right one ¢ 


In the south of France, carts are drawn even now by fine white oxen, 
at a very slow speed of about 4 kilometers or 2 miles an hour. But 


I think we are just intoxicated with speed. 


Culturally the world has not recorded progress. It is divided into 
compartments. In the 19th century, the compartments were small 
and not very important. Nor were the obstacles between them many 
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or great. But nowadays there are obstacles everywhere. The first 
obstacle is that of customs. Customs duties have a very old history. 
In my own life I have seen the growth of protectionist policy and of 
customs duties. There are also other methods of protecting industry, 
methods evolved after the 19th century. You have licences for export 
and for import, which give to a government a sort of key with which 
it can close the doors of the country. Then there is something else too, 
which is very much more settled and very much more efficient, namely 
monetary regulations. In the old days monetary matters were not 
mixed up with the protection of industry. You know well that the 
balance of trade can now be altered by currency manipulations. Then 
there are the tarriff walls, which have become very perfect. But a 
government, with its monetary regulations, can now create an absolute 
barrier. This is with a protectionist vengeance. I do not know 
whether this is progress or not. 

As I told you, in the 19th century, if you had money in your pocket 
you could travel abroad, without passport or visa. Nowadays we go 
very much faster. But I am not sure whether we really go quicker. 
This brings to my mind the famous French novel called Round 
the World in 80 Days, in which an Englishman took a bet to go round 
the world in 80 days. Eighty days was regarded so extraordinary 
that people thought it was absolutely impossible. But he got together 
£ 40,000 and told his friend, ‘I start tonight by the 8 p.m. train’. He 
started on his journey round the world at exactly 8 o’clock. Now, it 
is 1950 and you can perhaps go round the world in 80 hours. But do 
you really think it is as easy as that? The Englishman in the French 
novel took with him £40,000 in paper sterling for his journey. I do 
not think I would be allowed to do that today ; and if by chance | 
could arrange for it, what would happen at the first frontier, where | 
would have to face the customs officials. They would say: ‘‘ How much 
money are you carrying with you! You are allowed only £5 and if 
you are going to Switzerland £60.” I would reply, ‘‘ But, in fact, 


I want very much more to go round the world.” ‘ You can go round 
the world; but we can allow you only this much money, ”’ would be 


their answer. But that is not all. For there are the passports too, 
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When you go out of your country, you must have a passport and also 
a visa for every country you wish to go to. If I want to go to 6 coun- 
tries I must obtain 6 visas and must spend a week at least for each visa. 
The Englishman of the French novel did not have to worry about 
vaccination or inoculations for typhoid, cholera, plague, yellow fever 
and the rest which take several weeks, perhaps several months. The 
Englishman in the novel went round the world in 80 days ; but he 
started within 2 hours. Today I can go round the world in 80 hours, 
but I have to wait for months together before I can start. 


However, if your government is with you, travelling is easy. But 
if your government is neutral to your travelling, there will be some 
difficulty and if your government is against you, you cannot even get 
out of your country. This is a reflex of the fact that relations between 
the countries of the world are not better in the 20th century than they 


were in the 19th. This certainly is not progress. 


Let us now look at the geographical side of the world. In the 19th 
century, Europe was decidedly a centre of the world ; indeed, its only cen- 


tre. It was in Europe that the industrial workshops were situated, and 
up to 1918 there were no manufactures outside Europe, except perhaps a 
few in the United States. Therefore, the problem of exchange for the en- 
tire trade of the world was an extremely limited one. Europe imported 
raw materials and food stuffs and exported manufactured goods. At the 
same time Europe was the political leader of the world and its adminis- 
trative base. The situation changed when the United States became the 
equal of Europe in manufacturing power. Then Europe ceased to lead 
the world economically. Since the beginning of the 20th century, countries 
which had remained undeveloped economically began to develop them- 
selves. Some of them like Japan, India and China, which had very old 
civilisations also, started modern industries. [ do not remember visiting 
any country of the world in which I was not told that it wanted to be- 
come industrialised. Thus there is now no possibility for Europe to 
trade in the old fashion, ¢.c., import raw materials and export manufac- 
tured goods. But Europe and America can still lead the world econo- 
mically through technical superiority. However, a new type of ex- 
change of goods is still possible with Europe producing certain things 
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involving extraordinary techniques and other countries producing other 
manufactures, raw materials and food. This should lead to a new 
relationship between the continents. But there is no possibility of any 
continent becoming the leader of the planet, except in the sense of 
superiority in technical skill. 

Again, many countries which have hitherto been ruled by Europe 
are ceasing to be so ruled ; and with that, the export of European admi- 
nistrative talent is also abating. Thus there are emerging new situations 
in international politics as well as international economics. 


One consequence of the changes in the map of the world is that 
should there be a war today, it would not be fought in the same regions 
as the last war. Distances, as we have seen, can now be covered in no 
time. Because of this even the North Pole and the South Pole have 
become strategically important. So, not only the geographical, but 
also the military, map of the world is today quite different from what 
it was as late as the Second World War. There has been a change in 
the inter-relationship of Europe, America and Asia, and of Africa and 
Australia too. All this has changed the equilibrium of the world. But 
two things continue to exist, namely, culture and technical skill, which, 
of course, are not the same thing. You can acquire technical skill with- 
out culture and you can have a high culture without any technical skill. 
The great problem of our time is to determine the appropriate relation- 
ship between technical skill and cultural development. In my opinion, 
there can be no technical advance without culture. Without culture 
you cannot make any progress. In order to remain creators in the 
technical field, you must proceed on the pattern of a deep and profound 
culture. I think the reason why Europe was the leader of the world 
in the 19th century was that our philosophers had evolved methods of 
thinking which led at once to cultural progress and technical progress. 
One such philosopher was the great Englishman, Bacon, who is the 
father of the inductive method and the other the Frenchman, Diderot, 
who is the father of the analytical method. It is because of the work 
of men like these, that Europeans have been, and still are, creators. 


One hears people speak of the decay of Europe. Of course, there are 
signs of decay in Europe but it has kept up its creative capacity. It is 
true that many of the recent important discoveries have been made in 
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the United States; but they have been made by migrants who were 
lately Europeans. The United States has progressed in mass produc- 
tion, standardisation and mechanisation. But if a people wishes to 
keep alive its creative genius, it must keep alive its cultural progress. 
This, in my opinion, is only possible if there is freedom to exchange 
with other nations, not only goods, but also ideas. Finally, the in- 
dividual’s personality, on which is founded his individual power of 
creation, must be protected and maintained. For everything comes 
from the individual. You achieve great things collectively ; but you 
create great things only individualy. Thus, in my opinion, the problem 
of the 20th century is the problem of maintaining free exchange of 
goods and ideas between the nations of the world and maintaining the 
freedom of the individual. This is the problem of all continents, of 
all humanity. I do not say that the problem has been solved. But 
there is still hope, for there are still left another 50 years of this 
century. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: Does the speaker think that the cultural development 
of America is at par with its technical skill and can America be the 
leader of the world, as Europe was in the 19th century, that is cultur- 
ally ? 


Prof. Andre Siegfried: I have visited America several times. 
I think at present the United States is the technical leader of the world. 
There is no doubt about that. So far, I do not think, America is culturally 
equal to Europe. But it is a question of time. Europe is much more 
mature than the United States. To my mind, the United States might 
very quickly become the equal of Europe in culture too. At present 
what we call culture is not the same thing in America as it is in Europe. 
Whether America will become the leader of the Western civilisation, is 
a very awkward question, which has led to much discussion. In actual 
practice, however, America is already installed in the place of leader. 
There is, of course, a great danger to a civilisation, where technical skill 
occupies in it the first place and culture comes lower down. What is 
sound for a civilization is that culture should have the first place in it 
and technical skill the second. Whether there will come a time in 
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America when culture will come before technique, I do not know. The 
American methods of mechanisation, standardisation and mass produc- 


tion are a danger to culture. 


Question : While comparing the 20th and the 19th centuries you 
said that in the 19th century conditions were easier and that there 
was more peace. Does that apply to Europe, or to other parts of 
the world also / 


Prof. Andre Siegfried : The 19th century was the age of competition, 
high competition which led to the superiority of the superior and to the 
economic death of the inferior. From this point of view the 19th century 
was not a century of social justice. It was a century of economic and 
political success, leading to European leadership of the world. As I 
said, Europe in the 19th century exercised authority and power over 
many regions. The superiority of Europe was to some extent no doubt 
due to this colonialism, which in my opinion, was mostly the result of 


the competitive system. 


Question: Does the answer to the present difficulties of the world 


lie in a universal language and a universal government for the whole 
world, where there should be no over-production or mal-distribution 
and where everybody should have a house to live in and clothes to 
wear ¢ 

Prof. Andre Siegfried: If that could be done! When the Spanish 
came to South America, they found a society, which was working exactly 
that way and everything was utilized. But because of that they lost 
the sense of competition and aptitude for fighting. A universal language 
and a universal government mean that the difference in civilization 
should not exist and that the individuality of the nations should vanish. 
Except in that way the thing would be impossible to achieve. 





GERMAN ECONOMY TODAY‘ 
Albert H. van Scherpenberg 


When I left Germany, I did not anticipate that I would have to 
give a talk such as this and did not therefore bring with me the 
necessary material for it. However, I shall give you a brief outline of 
the present economic situation in Germany. 


To begin with, I shall give vou a few facts which are decisive in our 
economic life. Very great changes have occurred in Germany asa 
consequence of World War IT and its very unhappy issue. The area of 
Germany, which before World War IT exceeded 500,000 square kilometers, 
or roughly 200,000 square miles, has dwindled to about 300,000 square 
kilometers. The country is now divided into Eastern and Western 
Germany. The territory on both sides of the frontier is inhabited by 
German nationals. ‘Trade across this frontier is very restricted, for there 
are in its way very serious obstacles. This is one of the many 
consequences of partition. 


The area, which now comprises Western Germany, had, before the 
war, a population of somewhat less than 40 millions. It now has a 


population of nearly 50 millions. The balance is made up of refugees, 
who came from various regions inhabited by Germans, but mostly from 
territories which have been allotted to Poland and Soviet Russia. One 
such territory is Silesia, which was one of the richest provinces of old 


Germany. Soviet Russia and Poland have also occupied other territories 
like East Prussia, which, for more than a thousand years, belonged to 
the Germans. The loss of these territories has influenced German 
economy in a most fundamental way. Apart from the fact that Silesia 
was a very important centre of German industry and had some of the 
richest coal fields, it was the main agricultural surplus territory of 
Germany. I shall at a later stage advert to this fact. 


There have been cther changes too, as a consequence of the last 
war. There has been the enormous destruction of housing and industry, 


1 From an addness deliv ered o a meeting of the Institute on September 29, 1950, 
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wrought especially by aerial warfare. Yor will get some idea of 
the extent of this destruction when I tell you that about 30 percent of 
the entire housing space in Western Germany has been destroyed. This 
includes housing space in towns and cities. In those parts, which had 
to bear the brunt of aerial warfare, i.c., the big cities, the average 
percentage of the loss of housing accommodation is still greater. There 
have been other destructive factors too, e.g., dismantling for reparations. 
This may at first sight seem to be not so very important, particularly in 
the light of the values which have been credited for the dismantled 
installations. But their effect on the economic structure has been very 
considerable. The values do not give the whole.story, because, for 
instance, if you dismantle a blast furnace, the serap value of such plant 
might be only a fraction of its real value. There have been cases of big 

plants having been dismantled, of which the cost of dismantling has far 

exceeded the value credited to the reparations account. Dismantling 

affected the economy indirectly too by removing vital links from an 

organically integrated economic system. It has made the work of 
reconstruction very difficult. There have also been other factors, which 
are little known, but which should be mentioned, because they have 

influenced economic life to a very serious extent. A general rule has been 

laid down that all big enterprises, or large accumulations of economic 

power, should be dissolved. As a result, practically our chemical and 

iron industries today are in a state which makes it impossible for any- 
body yet to say to whom an individual factory belongs. This does 
not, of course, mean that factories are not working. On the contrary, 
they are. But it does mean that their economic possibilities are consi- 
derably limited. For as long as the capital market does not know to 
whom a factory belongs, nobody is prepared to lend money to that 


factory ; as the creditor does not know from whom to get his money 


back. These, in brief, are some of the decisive influences which have 


been making themselves felt in German economy. 


_. However, one other factor has very considerably affected our 


economy, namely, the loss of all foreign patents and trade marks. 
In a living 


Patents have a way of becoming obsolete after some time. 
So in 


economy, they are, with improvements, replaced by new patents. 
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this respect, theloss, though very serious, was perhaps not, in the long 
run, so tragic. But trade marks constitute an asset of good will, which 
eannot be replaced; and trade marks do not become obsolete. On the 
contrary, the older they are, the more valuable they become, provided 
the firm holding the trade mark lives up to its reputation. This loss of 
trade marks presents us witha very serious problem. | Fortunately, 
however, in most countries, with whom we were at war, the difficulties 
arising out of this situation are being realised. It is hoped that, ultimately, 
some arrangement will be possible which will do away with the interna- 
tional confusion that now prevails in this matter. 


The consequences of the developments, I have mentioned, upon 
the German economic structure, have been very far reaching. The most 
striking has been the complete change in the German food situation. 
Before the war, Germany, although not self-sufficient, was able to produce 
nearly 90 percent of her food requirements. This percentage has gone 
down, for Western Germany, to nearly 70 percent; and that is putting it 
rather on the high side. That means that our need to import food stuffs 
has very much increased. In former times the bulk of the imports were 
raw materials and finished goods needed to maintain the general standard 
of living. Now the increased need for food imports has impaired this 
situation. All nations are happy if they sell finished goods. But they are 
not always quite as happy to sell raw materials, although most of them 
still do so. In the case of raw materials, there is a very strong 
competition in some markets; and the same applies to food stuffs. It 
has now become quite difficult to get oils, wheat, other food stuffs, fat 
stuffs, ete. These difficulties have cropped up owing to political events, 
which were rather unexpected. But from the point of view of our trade 
with Pakistan, this is perhaps a change for the better. Formerly, we did 
occasionally import wheat from this region, although not in considerable 
quantities. I think, before the war, we imported 1,50,000 tons of Punjab 
wheat; but this was not a regular feature of our trade. However, in 
the present economic circumstances of Germany, it is very likely that 
these imports will become very regular. 


You might ask me what has happened to the agricultural surpluses, 
which, before the war, existed in the eastern areas. There are two 
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answers to that. One is that Russia’s population is increasing and its 
consumption of grain has, during the last few years, increased enormously. 
So all that surplus finds a ready market in Russia. The seeond answer 
is that the pre-war surpluses have been greatly reduced, as a result of 
measures of Bolshevisation. Consequently, today we have to rely very 
much on imports of food stuffs from countries, which, in former times, 
only occasionally served as sources of food supply to us. 


The change in population has also enormously affected the position. 
If you suddenly increase the population of a country by about 25 percent, 
you create some gigantic problems. For example, the housing problem 
becomes acute. Land. has to be taken away from agriculture and used 
for building houses on. Then there are other drains on economy. 
There is a huge increase in the need for public utilities, such as 
water works, electricity, sewage, hospitals, schools, etc. These 
additional burdens constitute an enormous mortgage on the present 
German economy. 


The consequences of war damage are even bigger. It should be 
remembered that no compensation was paid for war damage caused to 
Germany. There were no means available for reconstruction; 
so that all of it had to be done on private account. There were 
factories which were destroyed 100 percent; and they had to be rebuilt 
out of the pockets of the owners. In an impoverished country this has 
very great and serious effects on the whole economic structure. In 
Germany it has caused shortage of capital. This also explains why 
German products at present are not always as competitive as one might 
expect. The German home market was completely emptied of all goods. 
It was so hungry for goods that it was possible for German producers to 
sell all their manufatures in the home market at relatively satisfactory 
prices; and that helped them to rebuild industry. Of course, this was 
only a stop-gap. The best chance of getting good prices was missed 
in the first years after the war, when the hunger for goods was 
world-wide. But then Germany was cut off from all international 
trade. Thus our export industry came into a falling market. These 
are the conditions on which German economic reconstruction had 


‘to be based, 
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Some remedies have been found to overcome these difficulties. There 
were two stages of reconstruction, each fundamentally different from the 
other, both in their economic methods and in their atmosphere. The 
first stage, which began at the time of the collapse, lasted until the 
introduction of currency reforms. In that stage, there prevailed general 
economic confusion; production was very low and everything was 
rationed. Some times, the daily average of rationed food did not even 
reach 1000 calories per head although, according to the League of Nations 
investigations, the minimum food ration for an adult, who does not 
indulge in physical or intellectual work, is about 2400 calories. Thus, a 
very great strain was put on the working capacity of the German po- 
pulation. Accordingly, productivity was very low. Each week, people tock 
off another day, in addition to Sunday, to roam about in the country and 
collect food from the farmers, who were somewhat better off than the 
townspeople. But this period was not one of stagnation. It was used 
to clear away a great deal of rubble, to repair the damaged machinery 
and to lay the foundations of recovery. Everything was made difficult 
by the absence of a valid currency. Most of the trade was done on. wu 
barter basis. It was not possible to get an artisan to cover your roof 
without giving him—not money—but food and cigarettes. The real 
currency in that period was the cigarette. The occupation authorities 
too helped by importing food stuffs and necessary raw materials. This 
very valuable and important help kept our body and soul together in 
that period and avoided the impending wholesale starvation. 


The second stage came in the summer of 1948. The currency was 
established on a sound footing, although many people were badly hit by 


it; for all money was reduced to one-tenth of its value. If you were 


very rich, it was bad enough although you still kept something. But 
the middle «lass people, with small savings, were really reduced to 
complete destitution. That threw a big burden on the state; because 
people could not be allowed to starve. and die. The reform of the 
currency had a very stimulating effect. Everybody began to work hard 
in order to earn money. There was one other great advantage. The 
wages were converted to the new currency at the ore to one rate, i.e., at 
the full value of their old rate, so that the condition of the worker was 
not worse, rather it improved. The mass of working population was 
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thus satisfied with the wages. This led to an enormous push towards 
production and the results, which in themselves were not unexpected, 
occurred earlier than expected. In a very short time, rationing was 
abolished. But there was still rationing by prices and, as money was 
scarce, it did not lead to monetary speculation or excessive prices. In 
the beginning, there was a certain increase in prices; but it subsided very 
soon. It was now easier to rebuild the factories and production came 
into full swing. The products found a ready market first within Germany 


and then slowly outside Germany. 


This period of recovery was enormously expedited by the Marshall 
Aid Plan. This Plan did enormous good to us and was very highly 
appreciated in Western Germany. We never felt anything of the kind 
of slavery which, the Russians said, it created. On the contrary, it freed 
us from the slavery of destitution. All these factors produced very 
strong psychological effects. The population which, until 1948, was 
lethagric, beeame active and started looking forward to a future and felt 
that it was worth while to work. For Marshall Aid Plan was meant, not 
just as a subsidy, but as an incentive for the European countries to 


work together. 


We now come to the second, and perhaps the most important, stage 
of.our industrial revival and our foreign trade. With the organisation 
of European economic reconstruction it became possible to do away with 
restrictions on foreign trade. This at first seemed to give disappointing 
results and our imports went up, But later exports followed suit, . Our 
Minister of Economic Affairs was not dismayed by the initial disappoint- 
ment, for he isa fervent adherent of free enterprise and free trade. 
The earlier phase of this stage was natural; but it was provisional and 
temporary; and our hopes were fully justified. After about six months or 
so, the fruits of this measure began to ripen and since the beginning of 
this year our exports have developed so favourably that really we can 
now hope to meet our foreign commitments, if not yet fully, nearly fully 


by our exports. This development is a very clear example of the use of 


international collaboration and cooperation in the economic field, 


The next step was the foundation of the famous European Pay- 
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ments Union. This was concluded after negotiations which, because 
the problems were overwhelming, were very very difficult. It means 
that the countries belonging to this Union will form more or less one 
monetary area. Its most important feature is the fact that the sterling 
area as a whole has also joined the European Payments Union. It can 
now settle its whole trade with all European countries by means 
of this Payments Union. It gives to the whole thing an aspeet 
which far exceeds European limits and makes’ it world-wide. We 
van only wish that this very daring experiment will bear fruit. 

In the meantime a third and even more important phase in Euro- 
pean cooperation has been entered. It aims at the lining up of basic 
industries in European countries under a common supreme authority. 
! cannot here enter into details of the most important scheme, known 
as Schuman Plan, produced by the remarkable Foreign Minister of 
France. It contemplates that there will be very close European coopera- 
tion which will assure not only the recovery of the European countries 
but also the maximum of political and economic peace and contentment 
in Europe. 

I have tried to sketch before you a short survey of the salient 
features of the present German economic situation. You will have seen 
that Germany is again becoming an integral part of the economic system 
of Europe. She is still weak in many respects. But she is honestly and 
sincerely working her way back to full cooperation in the economic and, 
if I may say so, also the political field. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: Is there any possibility of trade between Eastern and 


Western Germany ! 

Dr. Albert H. van Scherpenberg: Of course, there is a certain 
amount of trade going on between Western Germany and the Russian 
zone. The Soviet zone is in an extremely difficult position. We are 
anxious that the trade relations with Eastern Germany should be as 
lively as possible. 

Interruption: The difficulty may be in the system of payments. 
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Dr. Albert H. van Scherpenberg: No. Tn the Soviet zone practi- 
cally all industry has been socialised. It is very difficult to carry on 
normal trade in such circumstances. ’ 


Question: Is there much unemployment in Western Germany 2 


Dr, Albert H. van Scherpenberg: Yes, due to the influx of 


refugees who were practically all destitutes. They did not bring any 
capital with them; and Germany herself was short of capital. Every- 
thing possible is being done to remedy things; but it takes time. At 
present we have about 1:3. million persons unemployed, which is not 
too high as compared to our population. At one time this figure 
exceeded 2 millions. A great deal is being done in this respect. 

Question: Is it true that one time you could pay in cigarettes to 
the porter at the railway station ? 

Dr. Albert H. van Scherpenberg: Yes, even in the three Western 
zones cigarettes served this purpose; and American. cigarettes . were 
preferred to the British. 

Question: Is it correct that there is no ration in Germany ? 

Dr. Albert H. van Scherpenberg: There is no ration whatscever 
in Germany ? 

Question: What about Berlin ? 

Dr. Albert H. van Scherpenberg: ‘That is a state in itself and the 


question of Berlin isa very peculiar one. One should not judge the 
situation in Western Germany from Berlin. We help Berlin as much as 


possible and I have come here to negotiate on behalf of Western 
Germany and Berlin. The Burgomaster of Berlin has authorised me in 


this respect. 

Question : Does the same currency circulate in Berlin ¢ 

Dr. Albert H. van Scherpenberg: Yes. 

Question: Will not the Schuman Plan create obstacles in the 
recovery of the German industry and render nationalisation impossible ? 

Dr, Albert H. van Scherpenberg: The steel industry under the 
Schuman Plan would be put under an international authority. The 
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point in the second part of the question does not arise here, because we 
are going one step further by putting it under an international authority. 


Question: Can people move freely between Eastern and Western 


Germany ? 


Dr. Albert H. van Scherpenberg: No, They need a pass and it is 
quite difficult to get a pass as so many certificates from the Burgomaster 
are required for it. 


Interruption : Soin effect intercourse between the two zones is at 
a standstill. 


Dr. Albert H. van Scherpenberg: Well, it is not at a stand-still ; 
it is like between Pakistan and Bharat. 


Question: I want to know if Germany is at present importing any 
consumer goods 4 


Dr. Albert H. van Scherpenberg: Oh yes. 
Question: From which countries ! 


Dr, Albert H. van Scherpenberg: 1 am afraid I cannot answer 
without documentation. In any case, of course, in the first place from 
all countries with which no special exchange difficulties exist, ¢.g., from a 
few European countries belonging to sterling area. 


Question: Is it a fact that half the imports of Germany are being 
paid out of the Marshall Aid which would end by 1952? If so, what 
would happen thereafter ? 


Dr, Albert H. van Scherpenberg: Your information is a little ob- 
solete. During the current year our exports came up to cover over 90 
percent of our total imports inclusive of the American aid imports, So. 
we are rather hopeful that, by the end of the Marshall Aid, like other 
European countries, we will be able to cover our urgent needs and some 
arrangements are under consideration to see to it that after the end of 
the Marshall Plan there should not be a setback to international trade. 


Question: After this speedy reconstruction, will Germany be able 
to compete in the field of steel industry with other countries, such as 
Belgium ? 
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Dr. Albert H. van Scherpenberg: In the months of June and July, 
80 per cent of our steel orders were export orders. The condition will 
be very much eased with the relaxation of the steel quota. 


Question : What is the position now about the steel quota # 


Dr. Albert H. van Scherpenberg: So far as I am aware there is no 
steel quota now. But steel production will be adapted to requirements. 
It should not be overlooked that, due to dismantling, the capacity is 
limited. 


LABOUR MOVEMENT IN JAPAN! 
Komakichi Matsuoka 


The Japanese labour movement began fifty years ago, when 
Japanese labour began to develop on account of the growth of war 
industry caused by the Sino-Japanese War. It received a further 
impetus during the war with Russia. With the outbreak of this war, 
war industries in Japan developed on an unprecedented scale. Conse- 
quently there was a movement for the organisation of the working 
class. But this movement was, in the beginning, spontaneous in its 
nature. Side by side with it, there was an ideological movement in 
favour of socialism, which was imported from the West. But soon 
anarchist tendencies got the upper hand in the labour unions. In 1910 
the Emperor was assassinated by some anarchists, who were sentenced 
to death. This affair provided the Japanese Government with a good 
pretext for persecuting labour and the socialist leaders. This perse- 
cution was so severe that the word ‘socialism’ altogether went out 
of everyday language. If any one utterred this word, he was liable 
to arrest. The authorities came to regard the labour movement as 


dangerous. 


A few years after this assassination, some change in .atmosphere 
took place. During this period Mr. Bunji Suzuki, a graduate of the 
Imperial University, Tokyo, and an avowed Christian, began to organise 
what was called the Friendly Association (in Japanese ‘“ Yuai-Kai’). 





1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on October 31, 1950. 
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Not actually a trade union, Mr. Suzuki aimed at developing it into one. 
It must be remembered that it was dangerous at that time (1911) to 
give the name of labour union to an organisation of the working class. 
Soon afterwards many intellectuals, including University professors, 
began to support this organisation. A little later, support also came 
from Government officials and progressive businessmen for the idea and 
the aim of this organisation. Finally the Friendly Association started 
to organise its branches in factories in various parts of the country. 


In 1916 the number of members of this Friendly Association was 
move than 30,000. But at this time Government authorities began 
to suppress the strikes which had been promoted by several groups of 
this Friendly Association. For this purpose Government resorted to 
By these laws, 
even those workers who did not actually strike, but merely discussed 


> 


what were called the ‘‘ Peace Preservation Laws ”’. 


questions relating to labour conditions, were made liable to punishment. 
But in spite of all this the movement continued. Indeed, the unions 
succeeded in compelling the Government to revise the so-called Peace Pre- 
servation Laws and, to a certain extent, the other repressive measures. 
By the end of the First World War the unions had about 200,000 
members. 


After that War the Japanese labour movement was in comparatively 
better circumstances and in an active condition. It carried on its activi- 
ties vigorously. The capitalists now came forward and effected much 
improvement in the living conditions of the workers. To give a few 
instances, co-operative societies were organised and labour hospitals 
and labour schools established. At the same time the unions also made 
an effort to provide for their members banking facilities on a small 


scale. 


Just around this period, the Bolshevik Revolution broke out. This 
had intellectual as well as political repercussions not only in Japan 
but also in other countries in the Far East, As a consequence, the 
labour movement in Japan began to be disrupted by the spread of 
the communist ideology. The General Federation of Labour, with which 
I have been associated, stood out against extremist tendencies. Never- 
theless, there was at that time a good deal of communist infiltration 
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into this Federation as well as Japan Seamen’s Union. However, due 
to infiltration such as this, the Japanese labour movement, as a whole, 


did not progress steadily. 


In 1925 the general franchise was for the first time introduced in 


Japan. Asa result of it, workers began to take active part in political 
activities. But just as the labour union movement was in disruption, 
the so-called proletariat political movement was also in a confused state. 
This was due to the rivalry between the various elements, socialist, 
communist and neutral. While the communists at this time advocated 
what they called a “ united front ’’, the social democrats, of whom I was 
one, insisted upon excluding the communists and organising a working 
class party on the lines of the British Labour Party. Thus came into 
existence three separate political parties, the social democratic party, 
the communist party anda third party, which was neither the one, 
nor the other. The communist party assumed the name of the Workers 
and Farmers Party, because of the impossibility, due to repressive laws, 
of organising a communist party. 

With the rapid growth of militarist political power, from 1930 on- 
wards the labour unions, as also the political parties of the workers, 
began to be disbanded by the military authorities. 


When we look at the present picture of the labour movement in 
Japan, we find that Japan has more than 5or 6 million organised 
workers. This is not a merely artificial development. Japanese jabour 
had even before the last war, acquired experience and training in organi- 
sation. It sufferred various forms of persecution and suppression during 
the last war. Because of these experiences, Japanese labour was 
able to reorganise itself in such large numbers in a very short time, as 
soon as the repressive laws enforced by the previous regimes were 


withdrawn. 


In the immediate post-war period, the social, economic and political 
conditions in Japan were most unstable. This fact helped the com- 
munists in obtaining official positions in the labour movement. But with 
the gradual restoration of confidence and stability, there has been a 
change in favour of the social democratic and other less extreme 
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ideologies. The majority of labour unions; having a membership of 
over 3,800,000 organised workers, now belong to the General Council 
of Labour Unions. On the other hand, the communist controlled 
unions have only about 400,000 members. The rest belong to the so- 
called neutral unions, which although opposed to the communists, are 
not vet ready to fall in with the General Council. 


In the first post-war general elections, the Social Democratic Party 


of Japan, supported mainly by the socialist labour unions, won about 90 


seats in the House of Representatives. It became the biggest single 
party, although it did not possess an overall majority. 


The Social Democrats, therefore, in order to form a Govérnment, 
had to enter into a coalition with the Democratic Party and the National 
Party. The Chairman of the Central Executive Committee of the 
Social Democratic Party was made the Prime Minister of Japan and 
I became the Speaker of the House of Representatives. But this 
arrangement was short-lived. partly because the Social Democrats did 
not have experience enough to run the Government and partly because 
the Party was unable to carry out its professed policies, due to the 
circumstances of the Occupation. So the people began to be dissatistied 
with Socialist policy and in the next elections, held in the early part of 
1947. the Social Democratic Party could win only 50 seats, as against 
nearly 250 seats, gained by the other big party. But this party too, 
although it commanded an overwhelming majority, could not, because 
of the restrictions involved in the Occupation, carry out its professed 
policies. The people now said that although thev criticised the Kotama 
Cabinet as a cabinet of yves-men, the new one was just the same. 
Now because of dissatisfaction with the existing Government, in 
the election of the House of Councillors, which was held early this 
year, the Socialists regained many of their lost seats. In this situation, 
I think, in the next general elections, the Socialists would probably 
be able to gain at least 100 seats in the House of Representatives and 
after two or three general elections, [ am sure, they would again be able 
to form the Government in Japan. Even now in a number of 
industrial centres, the Socialists have their own governors and almost 


monopolise the offices of mayors in various industrial towns. 
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In conclusion, I should like to refer to the decline of communist 
influence in present-day Japan. There are several factors, which have 
led to it, the first and foremost being the policy of the Government. 
But there are others too, especially the communists’ strong agitation 
for increase in rice ration in the cities. They advocated in this matter 
quite different policies for the urban districts and the rural ones. Such 
tactics greatly reduced their popularity ; and this was chiefly responsible 


for their decline. 


THE LUCKNOW CONFERENCE 
K. Sarwar Hasan 


The Pacific Relations Conference, held in Lucknow in October 
last, was the eleventh of the series, organised by the International 
Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The aim of the 
Institute, and of its constituent National Councils, of which the Pakistan 
Institute of International Affairs is one, is to study the problems 
of the Pacific area and their impact on world affairs. However, after 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour, the problems of the war in 
the Pacific became so interlinked, not only with the problems of 
South East Asia, but also South Asia, that in American eyes the 
entire region became one. Consequently, when Pakistan and India 
emerged as independent States, they started receiving as much attention 
from the Institute of Pacific Relations, as Japan, or the Phillippines 
or Indonesia or Australia, which are Pacific countries in the - real 
sense of the word. 

The Conference at Lucknow, like its predecessors, was entirely 
unofficial. These conferences are supposed to be gatherings of persons, 
who are unofficial experts on the probems of the Pacific area or 
leaders of opinion in the various countries belonging to or interested 
in that area. The delegates, although most of them were famous men 
(or women) and eminent enough to constitute national delegations, 
did not reperesent Governments. They were selected and nominated 
by the National Councils. While as a rule, all delegates. should 
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be non-ofticials, there were at Lucknow. two Canadians and two 
Australians, who were employees of their respective Ministries of 
External Affairs. Some countries, which did not have National Councils, 
namely Burma, Malaya, Ceylon, Indonesia and Holland, were reperesen- 
ted by ‘guest members’’. Viet-Nam too was represented by two 
guest members, both of them fanatically pro-French and __anti-Viet 
Minh. 


The value of conferences, such as the one that met at Lucknow, is 
supposed to lie in their objective and confidential character. The assump- 
tion is that sitting behind closed doors, with no ofticial directives to bind 
them, with no fear of being reported, experts, who habitually take 
an objective view of things, can come nearer the true facts of 
problems, and nearer finding solutions of them, than representatives 
of Governments, inhibited by official policies and considerations of 
national interests. The present writer, who attended two Common- 
wealth Relations Conferences, organised on the same principles, feels 
that they did succeed in achieving a fruitful measure of objectivity. 


But he could not say the same of the Lucknow Conference. ‘True 
there was, at Lucknow, impressive display of expert knowledge and 


a good deal of frank speaking. But the trend of the discussions did 
not point to any discernible solutions. 


Ostensibly, the Conference had met to discuss ‘ Nationalism in 
th Far East and its International Consequences’. But, in effect, its 
aim and purpose was to discover how far the countries of Asia were 
prepared, or how best they could be prepared, to fight communism 
and Soviet Russia. The discussions, some of which were in themselves 
very valuable, yielded no answer to these questions. 


For a scientific conference, the discussions were, in some respects, 
unreal. Communist China and the Soviet Union were discussed. 
Yet there were no Communist delegates in the Conference; nor 
any representatives of China or the Soviet Union—both of whom 
are Asian as well as Pacific powers. It would appear that efforts 
were made to secure the representation of China and the Soviet 
Union; but without success. 
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Another fact that made for unreality was that the Conference 
was dominated by the delegates of two countries, the United 
States and India. The total number of persons who actually 
participated in the discussions was about 120. Of these about 20 
were Americans and about 40 Indians, including delegates, observers 
from international organisations, guest members and __ secretariat 
ofiicials. Of the six round tables, two had Indian chairmen and 
two Indian rapporteurs. Some times it seemed that the Conference 
was really one between India and the United States. Even in 
respect of matters in which other countries were interested, the 
emphasis quite often was on the American and Indian viewpoints, 
to the exclusion of all others. Delegates from the Western countries, 
in particular, America, proceeded on the assumption that the main 
problem of Asia was to save it from communism and all that 
was needed for the purpose was to woo India. And on that they 
concentrated ; about the rest they cared but little. 

New comers on the Asian scene, Americans are feverishly collect- 
ing and tabulating knowledge about Asia. They are going about 
it in a big way; they can do it; for they have the men as well 
as the money for it. They have amassed all the facts and figures 
that there are about Asian geography, ethnography, demography, 
politics and economics. But in spite of all this, they have not 
yet got beneath the surface of things, where the big decisions of 
history are made, particularly of Asian history. This has been proved 
in China and again in Korea. 'The British knew the continent better. 
But since they quite wisely liquidated their great empire in Asia, 
they have got out of the habit of doing serious thinking about its 
problems. So far as the protection of their vestigial interests is 
concerned, they go from situation to situation. They have no panoramic 


policy about Asia. Perhaps in the existing circumstances, this is 


inevitable. For in Asia, as elsewhere, Britain has been overshadowed 
by the United States, which alone has the resources and the power 
to bear responsibility. 

Whatever the reasons, the Westeren delegates seemed to be worried 
only about India. The other Asian countries they took for granted. 
This explains the angry reaction of the American Press to some very 
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truthful, yet moderately plain, statements made by Pakistan delegates, 
statements such as the Americans are in the habit of hearing from 
Indians. The Pakistan delegates were accused of having succumbed to 
the atmosphere of India, of playing to the Indian gallery and of having 
joined hands with Indians. All this, of course, is nonsense. Pakistan 
delegates could not have refrained from saying things, which it was 
necessary for the purposes of the Conference to say, just because Indians 
said the same things. The fact is that Americans were hurt by the 
discovery that Pakistanis were nobody’s camp followers. 

The very comprehensive agenda of the Conference directly included 
“ communism ”’ and “ anti-communist forces.’’ In addition, there was 
in it every conceivable topic that was even remotely connected with 
factors that effected the spread of communism or influenced political 


relations with the two blocs. 


Communism thrives on low standards of living. So these were 
discussed and the misery, born of poverty, ignorance, dirt and disease, 
in which the masses of Asia live and die, was examined in all gruesome 
details. It was found that Jandlordism and feudalism were the major 
causes of the evil. There was a general feeling that steps should forthwith 
be taken to alleviate the prevailing conditions, particularly by speed- 
ing up industrial development. But did the Asian nations have the 
means to do it? Agriculture had to be modernized, more land brought 
under the plough, new canals dug, mineral resources surveyed and worked, 
and industries planned and set up. All this would require, besides 
technical and managerial skill, capital, which the United States alone 
could furnish on any considerable scale. The delegates from that 
country declared that that Asian countries must create conditions favour- 
able to the flow into them of private American capital. These dele- 
gates were suspicious of socialism and even of planning and develop- 
ment of industries by the State. The Asian delegates, particularly some 
Indians, thought that private enterprise could not be trusted in the 
launching of gigantic enterprises, such as were needed in Asia. They 
asked that not only should there be no strings attached to American 
‘apital coming into Asia, but that there should be no demand that Ameri- 
can economic philosophies should be accepted in toto by Asia. The con- 
census of opinion among the Asian delegates was that America should 
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lend to their countries on a government to government basis. Pakistan 
view was that the conditions on which the World Bank gave loans should 
be made less stringent and for that purpose its constitution should 


be amended. 


The general impression gathered from the utterances of the 
American delegates was that, in return for economic aid, they would 
expect the countries of Asia to line up with America against Russia and 
communism. The Asian countries generally were opposed to making a 
deal of this kind. Pakistan attitude was that that country, which 
was being built up on democratic lines and followed a foreign policy, 
based on the United Nations, would have no objection to any 
scheme of collective security within the United Nations. Beyond this, 


they thought, it was neither desirable nor necessary to go. 


The discussion, an American delegate said, showed that if they gave 
the aid, they would be accused of having imperialistic motives ; if they 
refused aid, they would be condemned for their indifference ; if they sup- 
ported progressive forces in Asian countries, they would be accused of in- 


tervention ; if they refrained from expressing a preference, they would be 
accused of siding with reaction; in any case they would be damned if 
they did and damned if they did not. However, this was the most 
fruitful of all the discussions that were held in the Conference. Pakis- 
tan too took a full part in it, her delegates giving a detailed picture of 
her present economic situation, her plans and problems of future 


development. 


One of the subjects, relating to economics, that figured on the 
agenda, but which did not go far in the course of the discussion, was 
the problem of population in Asia. A Pakistani and a Japanese 
brought it up separately. The former said that while expansion and 
improvement of agriculture and the development of industry were necess- 
arty, they would not, by themselves, go very far in raising living stand- 
ards, and that there must be a concomitant endeavour to meet thie 
problem of over-population. ‘This could be done in two ways, 
i.é., by restricting reproduction and by encouraging emigration. 
For the latter purpose, the doors of new countries that are not closed 
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to Asians must be thrown open. He suggested the calling of an inter- 
national conference to finally decide this question. Not a word was said 
by any of the other delegates about the matter and it ended there. 


A Japanese delegate pointed out that the biggest problem before his 
country was that of over-population. He indicated that he had in mind 
as possible regions for colonization by the Japanese, not only South 
East Asia, but also South America. There was no comment on this, 
except by a British delegate, who said that there was no scope for 
colonization in British Borneo. Thus the population problem, one of 
the most important of all Asian problems, was summarily dismissed. 
Apparently because a discussion of it would not have been convenient 
to the delegates of the Western nations, who regard all the empty spaces 
of the world as their property. 


Unstable conditions in a country are conducive to the spread of 
communism. So naturally the Conference discussed the internal affairs 
of the Asian countries, with special reference to the problem of law 
and order, the organisation of political parties, the influence in politics 
of land, business and labour interests and of non-democratic forces 
and communist movements, their strength and the internal and external 
sources of support. In this context the Pakistani delegates were asked 
a large number of questions about their country. So were the Indians, 
who tried their best to play down the sinister nature of the aims of the 


Mahasabha andthe R. 8.8. But these were fully exposed by an 
America student of Indian affairs. 


Next in importance for the purposes of the Conference was the 
question of the attitudes of the Asian countries generally towards 
the two blocs and in particular the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The statements made by the Asian delegates, on this subject, 
were not all to the liking of the Western delegates ; for these statements 
disclosed a good deal of suspicion of Western motives and intentions: in 
Asia and did not disclose any determination to fight Russia. Indian 
delegates unequivocally affirmed their Government’s policy of remaining 
neutral in the event of a conflict between the two blocs. A Pakistani 
delegate pointed out that the West did many things which his people did 
not understand and gave the instance of the manner in which the 
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machinery of the United Nations was manipulated. That machinery 
speedily came into action in the case of Korea, where American 
interests were directly effected. But there was procrastination in the 
case of Kashmir, in which Pakistan was vitally interested. This had led 
to doubt and impatience. America showed little regard to the sensi- 
bilities of the Asian peoples on even humanitarian considerations. All 


that she cared for was the advancement of her own interests. 


A Pakistani delegate was asked to open the discussion on ‘‘ What 
should be the relations of Asian countries with the Soviet Union.” He 
said that he could speak only for his own country and asserted that the 
normal diplomatic relationship that Pakistan had with Russia was quite 
correct. He pointed out that, being a near neighbour of the Soviet 
Union and a weak State, Pakistan could not relish the prospect of having 
the Soviet Union for an enemy. But they had no ideological affinities 
or political affiliations with Russia. Nevertheless, people in Pakistan, 
as in the rest of Asia, were deeply impressed with the development that 
had taken place in the Asiatic regions of the Soviet Union, particularly 
in the fields of agriculture, industry and mass education. If it be said 
that they had “ illusions’ about Russian achievements, the answer was 
that these arose entirely from books written by Western writers of repute, 
a classic instance of such a book being the Webbs’. Western delegates 
were emphatic in their denunciation of Russia: one of them described her 
as ‘the devil incarnate’. This sentiment was echoed by an Indian 


delegate. 


There was general agreement among Asian delegates in regard to 
the early ending of the occupation of Japan, although there was oppo- 
sition to it from the United States delegates. Some British and Indian 
delegates spoke of the potential threat of Japanese competition and 
its consequences, such as were witnessed in the 1930's. A British delegate 
referred to Japan underselling on the basis of low wages and an Indian 
delegate, expressing grave apprehension of the revival of Japanese 
textile industry, wanted Japan to concentrate on the export of capital 
goods. Pakistan view was that Japan could play a constructive role 


in the development of South East Asia and should be allowed to play 
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it. In one of the plenary sessions, the Pakistan delegation. through 
their Chairman, put forward the view that the occupation of Japan 


should end forthwith and full independence restored to that country, 


China too loomed fairly large in the deliberations of the Conference. 
Two points of view were reflected in the discussion. One was that the 
Chienese revolution was Moscow-inspired: this was the dominant 
American view. The other, which generally represented the Asian view, 
was that the Chinese communist movement was indigenous and fostered 
by the inefficiency and corruption of the Kuomintang regime. The 
poverty and misery of the people of China had reached such depths, 
that a social change was inevitable. | The ECAFE representative, who 
was a Chinese national, speaking in his individual capacity, gave facts 
and figures to show that the new Government was tackling the 
enormous problems of China in a spirit of realism, and regardless of 
ideological considerations... The record of the Chinese communists was 
singularly free from any vindictiveness and repression; and the 
yovernment had shown a spirit of toleration towards its former opponents, 
which was truly Chinese. The majority view was that China had, for 


the first time in its history, a really efficient and effective government. 


Reference has already been made to the desire of the Western 
delegates to woo India. This manifested itself in various ways. But 
more serious was their refusal to say anything in the course of the 
discussions, which might offend India, except where their own interests 
were directly effected, as in the case of Korea. One does not know who 
formulated the order of the day. But when “ frictions between Asian 


’ 


nations ”’ were about to be discussed, the Chairman for the time being, 


who was an Indian, announced that only the “implications”’ of the 


frictions would be discussed and that merits would not be gone into. 
This must have been the result of a pre-arrangement, about which 


Pakistan was not consulted. It was not surprising that the Indians 
should desire that there should be no discussion on of the Kashmir 
dispute. However, neither the Indonesians nor the Australians could 
discuss the implications of the New Guinea dispute, without going into 
merits. And that opened the way for a discussion on Kashmir, without 
the Pakistan delegates having to force it. However, only one hour was 
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allotted for it, while entire days had been wasted in arguing about things 
that were of trivial importance in the Asian scheme of things. Evidently 
the steerers of the Conference wanted as little as possible to be said 
about the one subject that India does not want discussed. 


But the discussion on Kashmir, when it did take place, was most 
unreal. The Indians had no case and therefore talked without saying 
anything. A Pakistan delegate asked—why does India not carry out the 
UNCIP resolutions to which she is a party. The Indians did not reply. 
A Pakistan delegate asked why does India object to a plebiscite in 
Kashmir, to which she was committed. The Indian reply was not that 
they did not object, but that the people of the region were backward. 
To the rejoinder that the people of the North-West Frontier Province 
were like the poople of Kashmir and yet a plebiscite had been held there, 
there was no reply. The legal aspects of the accession of Kashmir were 
gone into by a Pakistan delegate, but there was no comment on them by 
any Indian delegate. It was pointed out how Pakistan’s strategic 
interests and irrigation system were linked up with Kashmir. But all 
this, and a good deal more that the Pakistanis said, was ignored by the 
Indians. Delegates from other countries made no significant comments. 
None had the courage to tell the Indians that they had no case and 
that, in the interest of justice and peace, they should carry out their 
obligations. One American delegate offered the suggestion, so dear to 
Indian hearts, that Kashmir should be partitioned. This was summarily 
rejected by a Pakistan delegate. 


Having agreed to have a discussion on the merits of the Kashmir 
dispute, the steerers of the Conference forgot to have a discussion on 
its implications. They did not wish to hear it stated that so long as 
this dispute remained unsettled, Pakistan would, under no circumstances, 
join hands with India in any defence arrangements. Without accord 
with Pakistan, how strong India was, or effective she could be in_pre- 
serving the peace of South Asia, they left all that to be decided by 
history. And history will decide it. ; ’ 


In the discussion on regional arrangements in South East and 
Southern Asia, it was pointed out by a Pakistan delegate that his 


country would not join such arrangements until her differences with India 
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were resolved and that these differences were capable of being resolved 
according to Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s formula of two months for 
negotiations, two months for mediation and two months for arbitration. 
The Indians made no comments ; nor the Western delegates. 

But the statements of the Pakistan delegates on Indo-Pakistan 
relations were not made in vain. To many of the Western delegates, 
they were eye-openers. These statements were duly noted, as was the 
Indian delegates’ utter inability to reply to them. Later, some of the 
Western delegates had with the Pakistani delegates detailed private 
conversations or the disputed issues. Amongst the delegates to the 
Conference were the editors of the most important Canadian newspapers, 
who, on returning to their country, have written articles very favourable 
to Pakistan’s case. 


Some comment must be made on the organisational aspects of the 
Conference. Lucknow in the first half of October was tolerable, but 
not pleasant, for Pakistan delegates. But it was wholly intolerable 
for our Western colleagues and prevented them from giving us their best. 
The Institute of Pacific Relations authorities should in future be more 
careful in their selection of the time and place of the Conference. ‘The 
Indians, not only in the public and the plenary sessions, but also in the 
Round Tables made too many long speeches. In the Round Tables 
short statements only should be allowed. If the confidential and objec- 
tive character of the Conference is to be assured, the daily handouts to 
to the press should be brief and indicative only of the trends of discus- 
sion and should contain no details, such as were given out at Lucknow. 


There is much to be said against the system of a rapporteur 


preparing the report for each Round Table. In the reports of the two. 


Indian rapporteurs, both of them intelligent and competent men, almost 


exclusively the emphasis was on Indian and American points of view. 
In one of these reports, while it was stated that Japanese 
competition would be a menace, no reference was made to the construc- 
tive role that Japan could play in the development of other Asian 
countries, to which Pakistanis had drawn attention. To give another 


instance, a Pakistan delegate had said that the trade deadlock between 
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Pakistan and India had arisen because Pakistan had not devalued her 
currency and India had refused to accept the new ratio. In 
the Indian rapporteur’s report, the fact of India’s refusal to accept the 
new ratio is not at all mentioned, thus putting by implication the entire 
blame for the deadlock on Pakistan. 


It has been said earlier that there were about 40 Indians and 20 


Americans who participated in the discussions. On the other hand, 
the number of Pakistan’s delegates was 6, and of Japanese 6. Such wide 


disparity in the representation of countries, all more or less equally in- 


terested in the agenda of the Conference, is another factor that makes for 
unreality in the proceedings of a Conference. True, it is difficult to lay 
down a rigid rule about it ; but there ought to be some rule. 

The Pakistan delegates took their full share in the discussions, 
although some of them were appointed very late and had hardly had 
time to read much of the preparatory material of the Conference. It is 
highly desirable, for future Conferences, that the authorities of the 
Pakistan Institute should select and nominate their delegates, well in 
advance. 

While the present writer must leave it to others to judge the 
quality of the work of the delegation, he is glad to be able to say that 
it was a happy team. This was largely due to the ideal leader of the 
delegation that they had in Professor Haleem. A rare specimen of a well- 
educated gentleman, he inspired respect in his own and other groups. 
Speaking perfect English, not once did he sacrifice good manners to 
pertinacity, nor pertinacity to good manners. Quite des. rvedly, he was 
selected to preside over one of the Round Tables, which he did with 
distinction. He was also to have presided over the final plenary 
session of the Conference : but was unable to do so, as he had, in view 
of his other engagements, to leave Lucknow. Very appropriately his 
place was taken by Haji Agus Salim of Indonesia. 





LAND TENURES IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Hassan Habib 


The four stages of economic development are hunting, grazing, 
agriculture, and industry. It is not suggested that any of these stages 
could be completely eliminated or that total industrialization should be 
the aim of economic development in every part of the world. But indus- 
trialization is important even for agriculture, as it is for other occupa- 
tions. It makes possible intensified and improved agriculture, by 
providing better farming implements and chemical manures. It faci- 
litates cottage crafts with the aid of electric power. But none of these 
things can be available to a people until the country has attained a certain 
stage of industrialization. The Middle East has not yet attained that 
stage and can only be described as shockingly ‘ backward’. In fact, it 
isin the first three stages, namely, hunting, grazing, and farming. 
Industrialization is comparatively negligible and economic life is centred 
round a decadent agricultural system and nomadic pastoralism, 


This lack of development seems all the more surprising, when one 
recalls that the Middle East is one of the oldest cradles of civilization. 
From here, for centuries, the fruits of Oriental culture went to the 
then ‘ backward’ regions of the world. And long before Europe dis- 
covered America, the Middle East had discovered Europe, finding it 
ina state very much worse than that which met the eyes of Christopher 
Columbus in the New World. It was from the Arabs of the Middle 
East that the West learnt the scientific method, on which its present-day 
progress and prosperity are based. But today the West repays its debt 
to the Middle East in a strange manner, being interested in it only for the 


sake of oil, communications, strategic bases and diplomatic advantages. 


The vital problems affecting the masses of the Middle East are none of its 
business. 


Agriculture and pastoral occupations absorb the vast bulk of the 
Middle East populations and constitute the mainstay of its entire 
economy. Occupations correspond to the nature of the land. In the 
drier parts, that is, most of the Arabian peninsula and its projection 
into Syria, in Iraq, Afghanistan, and Iran, the nomadic or semi-settled 
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tribes play a predominant part in the economy. The cultivating stage 
has been reached mainly in the great river valleys, in the irrigable areas, 
and in the few favoured regions of sufficient rainfall. In Egypt, Turkey 
and the ‘Fertile Crescent ’, 7.e., Palestine, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, 
and Iraq, the agricultural village is paramount. Along the arc of the 
‘Fertile Crescent’, 7.¢e., over the edges of the Arabian desert, from 
the Jordan to Iran, runs the 8-inch rainfall line, which marks the 


southern limit of regular cultivation. 


The nomadic features of Middle East rural society have been 
adversely commented upon by some impatient Western reformers. It 


is true that the nomadic tribes, with their hereditary hordes of sheep 
and goats, are destroyers of forests and water-sheds, and, therefore, of 
settled life, as for instance in Iran. We must, however, remember that 
it is the physical conditions of a region which determine to a large 


extent the kind of life which its inhabitants must lead. 


A greater part of the total area of the Middle East consists of 
desert. The wandering bedouin, in fact, represents the best adaptation 
of human life to desert conditions. Wherever verdent land is found, 
there he goes seeking pasture. ‘‘ Nomadism is as much a scientific mode 
of living in the Nufud, as industrialism is in Detroit or Manchester.”’! 


The Middle East as a whole is still thinly populated. The countries 
of this region contain only 82 million people 2 (less than the population 





1 Philip K. Hitti: History of the Arabs, MacMillan, 1949, p. 23. 
2 Area (square miles) Population 


Afghanistan e 250,000 11,000,000 
Arabia is 913,000 7,000,000 
Egypt rae 386,110 19,090,448 
Iraq AS 116,600 4,799,500 
Jordan — 34,740 400,000 
Lebanon ae 3,611 $54,693 
Palestine Gi 10,429 1,933,673 
Tran cee 628.000 15,000,090 
Turkey ga 296,432 19,000,000 
Syria ese 66,046 3,006,028 

Total — 2,704,968 82,084,342 
Pakistan = 360,780 82,230,000 


(Except for Pakistan these figures have been taken from Bartholomew’s 
Regional Atlas of the World, latest list, published in March 1950), 
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of Pakistan), and cover an area of over 2°7 million square miles, which is 
nearly 8 times the area of Pakistan. More than 80 percent of the people 
live in the countryside, deriving their livelihood from agriculture and 
other rural occupations, But of the vast area of the region no more than 
5 percent is at present culturable. This indicates not only the existing 
limitations, but also the scope for future development. 


It is on this 5 percent of cultivable or cultivated land that the bulk 


of the 82 millions of Middle Eastern people must depend for their living. 
Consequently, the rural masses, which constitute over 80 percent of the 


population, are steeped in poverty, ignorance and disease. On the other 


hand, a very small but wealthy landowning minority, consisting of the 
tribal chiefs, sheikhs, or pashas, is quite well off. They live mostly in 
towns and possess all the drivileges and the authority. In the vivid 
words of Maurice Hindus, ‘‘ despite their outward gallantry and their 
extraordinary hospitality to foreigners, the absentee landlords of the 
Middle East, with all the political power they have mustered and all the 
eloquence of their speech, are among the most arrant social drones of 
our time. Drones in a bee hive eat the honey they cannot gather, but 
they do not despoil the blossom of the precious sweet that the work bee 
brings to the hive. But the absentee landlord, by his antiquated and 
parasitic methods of farming, drains out of the earth the substance that 
yields him his opulent living. He has no love of the earth, or the men 
and women who cultivate it. Lord and master of both, with neither 
vision nor foresight, with neither mercy nor enlightened self-interest, 
he is as much the affliction of the one as of the other.”! The problem of 
poverty in the Middle East is therefore mainly the problem of land, its 
proper utilization, and an equitable distribution of the wealth produced 
from it. Its crux lies in the problem of land tenures. The land belongs 
overwhelmingly to the absentee landlord, who demands his ‘‘pound of 
the soil’s flesh every year’’2 and has, in the bargain, brought disaster to 
millions of acres and millions of human lives. Perhaps it is not 
fair to put the entire blame on the individual landlord, who is himself 





the product of an antiquated and parasitic system of land tenure. This 


1 In Search of a Future, pp. 255-6. 
2 William Vogt: Road to Survival. 
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system has, on the one hand, failed to develop in the landlord a sense of 
reponsibility for the well being of the land and its workers, and on the 
other, offered to the worker no incentive to fertilize or improve the 
land. Nevertheless, it is now being increasingly realised that, if the 
problem of landlordism in the Middle East is allowed to drift, it would lead 
to extreme distress and discontent and even to revolutions.! Undoubt- 
edly, one of the contributary causes of the upheaval in Iranian Azerbaijan 
was agrarian discontent. 

Basically the distribution of land is a prime factor in all economic 
and social advance. In fact social unrest and economic stagnation 
necessarily flow from an unjust and inequitable distribution of land. As 
Miss Warriner significantly observes: ‘<All the influences which make for 
poverty, indebtedness, ignorance, instability, are reinforced by the 
social structure of the countries and unless this is changed there can be 
no real advance. If the present system of land tenure continues, there 
can be little hope that foreign loans, or the influx of foreign money, 
will contribute to any general improvement in the standard of living. 
It is therefore of the first importance in considering the causes of 
poverty in the Middle East and the methods of raising living standards 
to examine the social structure, in particular, the system of land 
tenure.”’2 

In the ancient Orient, there was a tendency for the State, or its 
head, to own or control all lands. This was in striking contrast to the 
general European practice of private individuals owning land, indeed, 
large estates of land. In the Orient, tribal ownership, which represents 
an important aspect of collective cultivation, was also common. As 
Muslim authority extended over the countries of the Middle East, all 
the land in them became, as a general rule, the property of the State. 
The Islamic notion was, and is, that the State should be the supreme 
owner of all land and, therefore, competent to interfere with, and 
even extinguish, all subordinate or derivative interests in it. 


The conception of supreme ownership arose out of the fact that 
the owner of land had a two-fold right in respect of it, i.e., of disposing 


1 B. A. Keen: Phe Agricultural Development of the Middle East, p. 13. 
2 Land and Poverty in the Middle Fast, p. 5. 





of the land itself and of disposing of its yield. Asa result of this, 
several specific forms of ownership developed in the newly acquired 
territories. They were later codified in the Ottoman Land Code of 


April 1858, the main feature of which was the following classification :— 


1. Mulk Land, i.e., land which private persons hold in an 

absolute free hold ownership. ‘This is governed by the 
provisions of the Sacred Law and not by civil or statute 
law. The individual holds the ragaba, or the full owner- 
ship of the land, and the tasurruf, or the right to its 
usufruct. In mulk tenure, both rights belong to the 
individual. 
Miri Land, 7.e., land of which ragaba or ownership belongs 
to the State, but of which the usufruct or fasarruf belongs 
to the individual. It is a form of heritable leasehold 
given out by the State to the individual. 


Wagf Land, 1.e., land dedicated to some pious purpose. 
Except in Egypt, this is no longer important. 


Matruka Land, i.e., land reserved for some public purpose, 
as, for example, village threshing floors. The extent of 
matruka land is very small. 


5. Mawat Land, i.e., dead or unclaimed land. 

Mulk and miri are thus the two main systems of tenure. The 
principle of miri land was based on the assumption that the State 
granted land for cultivation to an individual, who was required to give 
a share of its yield to the State by way of rent or tax. Such a person 
became a quasi-owner. He could let, mortgage or sell the land, 


and it could also be inherited by his legal heirs. 


Miri land, however, cannot be bequeathed by will. In the absence 
of legal heirs, it reverts to the State. The State also has, in respect of it, 
the right of supervision. Over mu/k, on the contrary, the owner has 


complete right of disposal, in whatever manner desired. 


There is little practical difference between mulk and miri tenures 
as regards their effect on the fellah and the use by him of the land. 
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For both mulk and miri landlords, as a rule, let their land to a share- 
tenant, who is denied any form of legal contract whatever, Tenancy 
arrangements are governed by custom, and crop-sharing tenants possess 


no security of tenure. 


The wagf, it might be pointed out, as intended by the Prophet, 
was an important social welfare institution of the Islamic State. The 
purposes for which wagfs were created were such as water supply, 
hospitals, mosques, schools, mausoleums. Sometimes there were wagfs 
even for purposes of defence and payment of ransom for captured 
Muslims. Various abuses crept in later, and the original ideal of 
social welfare, which underlay wagf, was forgotten, and there grew 
up a class of idle beneficiaries of wagfs, who drained away, for selfish 
purposes, the resources of the dedicated properties. There was mana- 
gerial corruption, neglect of the purposes, and impoverishment of the 
properties, of wagfs. Numerous families have thus owed their 
privileged position to their posts as hereditary managers of large waq/s. 
The extent and influence of the wagf in the past may be seen from 
the fact that in the territories of the former Turkish empire alone, 
as much as three-fourths of the total cultivated area was wagf 
property. In 1939, wagfs in Egypt covered 649,000 feddans2 (or 
673,662 acres approximately). The abuse and misappropriation of wagf 
property still continues, though the evil has tended to decline. Since, 
itis now appreciated that wagfs, in the present form, have become 
instruments of corruption and decay, there is an increasing movement 
towards a drastic change in the system, or its complete abolition. 
This is in a way unfortunate, for the wagf, as originally concieved, 
aimed at doing what the Welfare State of the 20th century is only now 
planning to do. If the institution of wagf could once again be inspired 
with te spirit of its founders, there is little doubt that it would go a 
long way in providing the much needed social services, which the 
Middle Eastern countries, in view of their general backwardness, 


would be unable to provide in the immediate or foreseeable future. 


1 Alfred Bonne: State and Economics in the Middle East, p. 196. 
2 Charles Issawi: Hgypt ; An Economic and Social Analysis, p. 78, footnote. 
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An important form of land ownership, which the Ottoman Land 
Code theoretically abolished, is the mushaa, which means undivided 
(and therefore collective) ownership. Under this system, each member of 
a village owns an undivided share of the total land. He has a claim to 
a fraction of the total, but not to a specific plot of land. The holding 
might be in scattered strips over the entire area of the village, which 
he might have to interchange with others of an equivalent total area, 
every two or three years. This, of course, is different from collective 
ownership as we understand it today. The cultivator, who is obliged 
to change his plot of land every two years, could hardly be expected 
to have any interest in the land, or to apply capital and labour for its 
improvement or resort to intensive cultivation on it. Mushaa survives 
even today, and has been undergoing a process of change, which has 
resulted from the stress of the growth of population and the consequent 
need for individually owned peasant farms, which are better adapted to 
intensive cultivation. 


It would, however, appear that the Ottoman Code was concerned 
more with establishing the Government’s claim to revenue and facilitating 
its collection than with securing the rights of the share-tenant or 
helping in the better utilization of the land. However, the Turkish 
Government was anxious to encourage individual ownership, so as to 
checkmate the tribal sheikhs, whose power was a threat to the central 
authority. This was also the aim of the mivi system, under which 
legal ownership remained in the State, and the usufruct alone passed 
to the grantee. For similar reasons, the Ottoman Government was 
also opposed to the mushaa. However, in most cases, the Ottoman 
Land Code was honoured more in’ breach than in observance. 


In spite of compulsory registration, titles to land were not systemati- 
cally or correctly recorded. Titles granted to individuals were dis- 
regarded, and the Jand system remained in many cases a semi-communal 


or a semi-tribal institution. 
After World War I, when Western Powers assumed control as 


mandatories, there was a more rapid deterioration in the position of 
the fellah. These Powers were mainly concerned with the consolidation 
of their newly acquired authority and with the advancing of their own 
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interests, imperial, commercial and strategic. For this, they relied a 
great deal on the rich and influential landlords and the tribal sheikhs. 
The Ottoman Code at least aimed at granting the title directly to the 
cultivators, at preventing the emergence of intermediaries between the 
State and the small individual owner. Had the fellaheen been better or- 
ganised and more conscious of their rights and opportunities they could 
have greatly improved their lot, while the Turkish Government was 
attempting, in its own interest, to curb the authority of the feudal lords 
and the large landowners. With the advent of mandatory rule, not 
only did existing landlordism receive a fresh lease of life, but new 
absentee landlords were created. The Western Powers encouraged the 
growth of the same parasitic class of middlemen between the cultivator 
and the State as did the British in India by introducing the Zamindari 
system. The tribal sheikhs and the rich men of the towns were thus en- 
abled to acquire the legal rights of individual ownership over vast stretches 
of land, which none of them ever cultivated and which few had 
ever seen. The rightful owners of these lands were dispossessed and 
became labourers or tenants. Rural indebtedness has also been an 
important factor in this process of the creation of new landlords. The 
Middle East fellah, even more than the cultivator of Pakistan or India, 
is born, lives and dies in debt. The impossibility of ever repaying 
the debts has forced numerous cultivators to sell their lands to wealthy 
merchants of the cities. Thus foreign mandates further strengthened the 
landlords and dispossessed the cultivator. 

The land tenure systems in the Middle East have been briefiy 
surveyed as a whole in view of the marked uniformity that prevails 
in the entire region, partly due to climatic factors arising out of 
desert conditions and the dependence on irrigation, and partly to the 
fact that most of the regions once formed part of the Ottomon 
Empire and were deeply influenced by the unifying force of a great 
religion, Islam. Within this uniform pattern, varying local conditions 
have created new problems and new solutions, but the scourge of 


landlordism blights all countries alike, and unless the incubus is 


removed, no real economic and social improvement can take place 


in the Middle East. 





PAKISTAN’S ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
WITH FRANCE 


Mushtaq Ahmad 


France had been impoverished by the war as no other Allied country 
in Western Europe. With the destruction of over 3,000 bridges, 
4 locomotive workshops out of 10, 25 marshalling yards out of 40 
and 15 rolling stock workshops out of 21, her communications had been 
damaged beyond compare. The destruction of factories and industrial 
centres was also colossal. The end of the war saw the economic life of 
France in utter ruin. A herculean effort on the part of her people and 
financial aid on a massive scale were needed to pull the country out of 
this economic morass. Both have been forthcoming, thanks to the Marshall 
Aid and the energetic perseverance of her people. 


Bold and imaginative in conception and thorough in details, the 
Monnet Plan was designed to restore France by 1952 to her pre-war 
economic position in the world. The Plan was wide enough in scope to 
embrace every branch of French economic activity. Agricultural produc- 
tion was to be raised to lessen her dependence on foreign imports of 
food ; industrial output was to be increased to rebuild and expand her 
lost foreign markets. While the effort was to be total, priority was to 
be given to six basic industries, namely, mining ; electricity ; iron 
and steel ; cement; agricultural machinery and transport. The entire 
plan however hinged on easy and adequate imports of coal and oil, in 
which France is deficient. 


The working of the Plan, since its inauguration in 1946, its achieve- 
ments and failures, was the subject of a report published by the 
French Government last year. While industrial recovery is amazing, 
progress in agriculture has not been equally satisfactory. Though 
French agriculture has been largely modernized through greater use of 
tractors and other mechanical implements, it has not been possible to 
consolidate agricultural holdings into bigger and more efficient units of 
cultivation because of the opposition to all such proposals of the conser- 
vative peasantry. Sugar, fats and meat have all shown increases over 
the pre-war figures of production, but the output of wheat and other 
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cereals is below the 1934-38 average. In 1949 the output of wheat was 
7°9 million tons and of cereals 5°6 million tons against 8-2 million tons 
and 7.2 million tons before the war respectively. Her dependence for 
food on outside sources of supply is however comparatively unimportant. 
The shortages of cereals are largely made up by imports from her 
colonial possessions, like Indo-China. 


The extent of the rehabilitation and development of the basic indus- 
tries of France is shown by the following table : 

1938 1946 1949 
Coal (million tons) 47°6 49°3 53:0 
Steel (million tons) 6:2 4°4 9:1 
Cement (million tons) 3-6 34 6-4 
Electricity (thousand million KWH) 20:8 23:0 29-0 
Nitrates (thousand tons) 1170 =127:0 =213°0 
Petrol (thousand tons) 70 28 114 
Tractors (thousand tons) oF 1:9 17°] 


With an annual production of 53 million tons of coal, over 9 
million tons of iron and steel, 29,000 million KWH of electricity and 
125 million tons of sulphuric acid, France is one of the most highly 
industrialized nations of the world. She holds the fourth position in the 
world as a producer of steel. Her soil contains rich deposits of iron ore 
and her reserves of this mineral are estimated at 8,000 million tons. 
The deficiency of industrial fuel is made up by imports from Germany 
and Belgium. When the resources of the Saar, which is now virtually a 
part of France, are added to her own, her total annual output of steel 
will rise to over 14 million tons by 1952. This enormous quantity of 
steel produced every year provides the basis of her large and varied 
mechanical industries, such as for the manufacture of textile machinery, 
building machinery, motor vehicles, ship-building, machine tools, and 
tractors and many others. In 1948 the consumption of steel in her 
electrical and mechanical industries was over 10 million tons. 


In 1948 the 300 textile machinery producing plants manufactur- 
ed 40,000 tons of equipment for jute and cotton mills, silk and woollen 
plants and dyeing, printing and finishing works. In Western Europe, 
France ranks second after the United Kingdom as a producer of machine 
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tools, her 1948 production amounting to 38,000 tons. In the same year,. 
the public works industry turned out 800 steam rollers, 15,000 concrete 
mixers and 12,000 steam shovels and cranes. The output of tractors. 
for agricultural purposes rose from 1,500 in 1938 to 17,000 in 1949 and 
the target for 1952 is as high as 50,000. In 1948 production of other 
agricultural implements amounted to 258,000 tons. 


No less important are the consumer goods industries. The French jute- 
industry, comprising 104 mills, with 10,500 looms and 18,000 people 
permanently employed, and a consuming capacity of 90,000 tons of raw 
jute, is the largest on the continent of Europe and ranks third in the 
world. Without any raw material during the war, production had 
come to a standstill until after liberation. Because of the depletion 
of stocks and the need for packing material for goods intended’ 
for domestic consumption or destined for foreign markets, the demand 
for jute manufactures was even higher after the war; and_ the 
industry was faced with a grave crisis. Exports from Pakistan in 
1948-49 and 1949-50 were 29,916 tons and 36,042 tons respectively. 
Pakistan’s prior commitments to India prevented her from meeting the 
major requirements of the industry. She promised to make available to- 
France 80,000 tons of raw jute by the end of November 1950. 


The size of French cotton textile industry can well be visualized 
from the figures of production and imports of raw materials which are 
as follows :— 

Monthly averages (in tons) 
1938 1948 First six months of 1949- 
Imports of raw cotton 23,000 19,550 19,800 
Production of yarn 20,800 18,700 19,600 
Production of cloth 13,200 12,600 13,200 

Pakistan’s share in this large import of raw cotton was very small. 
Her exports, in the financial year 1948-49, amounted to the low figure of 
1,501 tons though in 1949-50, they had risen to 11,199 tons. Under the 
terms of the trade pact however exports were expected to increase to 
40,000 tons. 


The woollen industry, which has 2,780,000 combing spindles and 
46,240 weaving looms, requires every year 120,000 tons of imported wool. 
During 1947-48 and 1948-49 there was no export of Pakistan wool to 








France. In 1950-51, however, 1,000 tons of raw wool, for the manufacture 


of blankets and carpets, will be sent to that country. The value of Pakis- 
tan’s exports to France during the last two years was : 


(in rupees) 


1948-49 1949-50 
Total 40,452,668 67,429, 228 
Raw jute 34,111,624 39,599,531 
Raw cotton 3,523,401 26,785,399 
Hides and skins 2.209.498 722,786 


That these exports will greatly increase in future has already been 
shown. In addition to 80,000 tons of raw jute, 40,000 tons of raw cotton 
and 1,000 tons of raw wool, Pakistan also agreed to provide France with 
2,000 tons of raw hides ; 5,000 tons of bones ; 1,000 tons of cotton seed 
cake and 5,000 tons of cotton seeds. Other commodities, less significant 


in value, will be tea, breeding animals and hand made sports goods. 


Compared to the volume of exports from Pakistan to France during 
1948-49 and 1949-50, imports from France into Pakistan were small, 
even though they covered a wide range of goods including metals and 
ores, chemicals, instruments, provisions and oilman’s stores and machi- 
nery and vehicles. Thus while exports to France in these two years 
amounted to Rs. 40:4 and Rs. 67.4 million, imports were as low as 
Rs. 4.4 million and Rs. 8.6 million. Pakistan should no doubt aim at 
achieving an overall balance of trade with the outside world by offsetting 
adverse balances with some countries by favourable balances with others. 
But with a country like France, which has such enormous industrial 
capacity, she should, in the interest of her own economy, endeavour to 
balance her trade. Fortunately attemps are now being made to achieve 
that objective through the device of trade agreements. The willingness 
of France to make available to Pakistan 300,000 tons of coal in the crisis 
that followed the Indian decision to suspend all supplies, in December 
1949, was a real help. Pakistan was also to receive from France 40,000 
tons of pig iron and 66,000 tons of steel, which she had hoped to import 
from India under the terms of the Inter-Dominion Commodity Exchange 
Agreement. Imports of machinery during the two previous years 
amounted in value to a little over Rs. 2 lakhs, but under the Agreement 


they will rise to Rs. 2 crores. 























The importance of such a highly industrialized nation to a backward 
and under-developed country like Pakistan is undeniably great. With 
the exportable surplus of 2,758,000 tons of iron and steel, of over 10,000 
tons of textile machinery and 4,000 tons of machine tools, France can make 
an immense contribution to the development of Pakistan resources. 


The 29,000-million KWH_ of power produced in 1949 is due 
to her vast and well-organised electrical industry for manfacturing 
heavy generating plants. By 1952 production will be raised to 
40,000 million KWH, out which 22,000 million KWH will be produced by 
her hydro-electric power stations. She is at present manufacturing 
plants for a thermic station in Cairo and hydro-electric stations in Brazil 
and Argentine. She is therefore well-equipped to assist Pakistan in her 
schemes of hydro-electric power development. 


Jute, which is an abiding link between France and Pakistan, offers 
an immense field for co-operation for the mutual benetit of both. Re- 
search in jute industry in France is well ahead of other countries. The 
invention of the circular loom is the latest achievement of her scientists 
and engineers. <A product of 18 years of research, the circular loom will 
produce three and a half times the quantity of cloth produced on 
ordinary looms. The tubular sack which will require stiching only at the 
bottom will be superior in durability and strength. Pakistan’s most 
immediate and vital concern is industrialization and among the indus- 
tries marked out for development. jute and cotton oceupy a prominent 
place. French industrialists, with their vast and varied experience in 
jute manufactures, will find in Pakistan a profitable field for investment. 
A conflict of interest will not arise, as French jute industry is entirely de- 
voted to production for the domestic market while the demand for the 


manufactured jute in the outside world is enormous. 


France is a great reservoir of technical knowledge and skill. Her 
engineers, scientists and inventors enjoy a world-wide reputation. 
Genissiat, the biggest dam in Europe, has been built by French engineers. 
Pakistan, whose industrial development is hampered by acute shortage 
of technical personnel, can acquire the services of French technicians and 
send her own young men for industrial training to French technological 


and industrial institutes. 
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To ensure maximum co-operation between the two countries, 
France should be allowed a share in the Pakistan market for consumer 
goods, which, at present, is dominated by a few countries. The prohi- 
bitive tariff on silk manufactures, for which Lyons is world 
famous, should be reduced, to allow greater importation of these manu- 
factures. Preferential duties on goods of the United Kingdom, which 
are, at present, among the irksome hindrances to the forging of closer 
and more binding economic ties between Pakistan and France, should 


be abolished as early as possibile. 


In the quest for industrialization, Pakistan cannot afford to neglect 
agriculture, for agriculture is the base upon which her entire economic 
structure rests. More than 80 percent of her population derives its 
livelihood from land. Nearly all her exports consist of food and agricul- 
tural raw materials. Despite the importance of agriculture to the eco- 
nomy of Pakistan, the productivity of her soil is very low. Apart from 
the outmoded system of land tenure, primitive methods of cultivation, 
absence of chemical manures and lack of scientific knowledge contribute 
to inefficiency and poor yield. France can help Pakistan in the field 


of agriculture as in the field of industry. 


France has an immense exportable surplus of tractors, agricultural 
implements, and chemical fertilizers. In 1948 France exported 3,000 
tractors, 22,900 tons of agricultural implements of various kinds, includ- 
ing mowing and reaping machines, soil machinery, sprayers against plant 
diseases and insects, 22,000 tons of potash, 344,200 tons of phosphates, 
and 18,700 tons of compound phosphate fertilizers; and in the near 
future she will be in a position to export nitrogenous fertilizers as well. 
The modernisation of our agriculture will require all these in increasing 
quantities; and we can look to France for supplying a substantial portion 


of our requirements. 


The Pakistan consumer is not familiar with French products. He 
has to be educated to demand them. Much will depend on the vigour 
with which a campaign of publicity of French goods is conducted in the 
country through show rooms and exhibitions, where these goods are dis- 
played, and advertisements in the press. This can be done by Pakistani 
firms dealing in French products in co-operation with the office of French 
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Trade Commissioner in Karachi. The French Government should interest 
the French exporter in the Pakistan market. There is a great need to 
spread the knowledge of French to increase our cultural contacts with a 
country which has a glorious history and rich traditions as well as a 


highly developed industrial technique. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Law of the United Nations. By Hans Kelsen. 
London: Stevens & Sons Limited. Published under the 
auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. 1950. 


xv1t-++-903 pp. £ 5 5S. 

Since the United Nations came into existence a large number of 
books and pamphlets have been written about it. But, for some time 
past, the need has been keenly felt for a comprehensive and systematic 
exposition of the substantive and objective law that governs the 
constitution and the working of that vast and complicated organisation. 
The fundamental rules are of course laid down in the Charter. As 
these rules have been applied in the very large number of cases that have 
come up before the Assembly, the Security Council or the other bodies, 
precedents have been created and _a veritable mass of ‘“ case law ”’ has 
developed. How the rules are to be interpreted and how they have 
been applied in earlier cases are questions with which governments and 
individuals, who are connected with the United Nations, are constantly 
confronted. These questions are now answered in Professor Kelsen’s 
monumental book under review. 


The title of his work “The Law of the United Nations ”’ is an 
appropriate one. So is the author’s treatment of his subject matter 
as in a law book. This indeed is the most suitable way in which a 
document that seeks to create enforceable rights and obligations should 
be treated. The author in each case first states the general principle 
and then explains it and, where necessary, gives precedents from past 


decisions to elucidate it. Wherever the provisions of a section are not 
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clear or are ambiguous, he points this out in precise terms. .In many 
instances, parallel situations: under the Covenant of the League of 
Nations are cited.. To examine the intention of the framers of: the 
Charter, the author frequently refers to the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
and the discussions at San Francisco and Yalta, 

During recent weeks there has been a good deal of controversy 
about the validity of the Security Council’s resolution on Korea. 
Kelsen examines the question whether a resolution passed by the 
Security Council in the absence of a permanent member is to be regarded 
as valid. His discussion of it, which is full and illuminating, exemplifies 
the thorough, conscientious and even brilliant manner, in which the 


entire book is written. 
K. S. H. 


Problems of Citizenship in the Philippines. By Leon T. 
Garcia. 1949. xvt1i1 +366 pp. 

As the author points out in the Preface, his aim in writing this 
book is ‘to lay on the table some of the most important problems in 
our citizenship laws; so analyze them in the light of the spirit of the 
laws and intentions of the law-making body which enacted them ; and 
to attempt an elucidation and dissertation leading to their solutions, or at 
least, to provoke an enlightened thinking in the future cases which may 
come up for consideration in the courts of justice.’’ The book contains 
instructive discussion on the meaning of such terms as ‘ nationality ” 
and ‘ citizenship’ and on “naturalization ”’, both under the general 
principles of international law and the law of the Philippines. Some 
most difficult problems are stated; and the author deals with them 
courageously and with much learning and imagination. 

As time goes on, Pakistan too will be confronted with similar 
problems. Those who are called upon to solve them, or to devise 
Pakistan’s law of nationality and citizenship, will find Mr. Garcia’s book 


most suggestive, helpful and sound. 
K. 8. H. 
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The Indonesian Struggle. By I. Chaudhry. Lahore, 
Peshawar and Karachi:  Ferozsoiis.. 1950. xi+.273 pp. 
Rs. 4). 


Indonesia, comprising the large islands of Java, Madura, Sumatra, 
Celebes and more than a thousand smaller islands, has been compared 
to a necklace of emeralds round the Equator. Washed by the Pacific 
and the Indian Oceans, and lying on the sea-route from Europe to the 
Far East, it has a supreme importance in world commerce and 
strategy. Its rich natural resources made it a tempting prize for the 
empire-builders of the sixteenth century. The Dutch came to these 


islands as traders ; but stayed to rule and exploit them. 





But imperialism everywhere sows the seeds of its own destruction. 
It generates forces within the colony that ultimately overpower the 
colonisers. There had been revolts and outbreaks of violence as early 
as 1905. But it was the last war that offered the Indonesians an 
opportunity to regain their freedom. On August 17, 1945, the Republic 
of Indonesia was proclaimed. It was evident that the people were 
determined not to allow the Dutch rule to return any more. 


All this, and much more, is described in the pages of The Indonesian 
Struggle, whose author, Mr. I. Chaudhry, is a young Pakistani journalist, 
who has travelled extensively in South East Asia, both during and after 
World War II, and seen something of the struggle himself. He is 
thus in a position to write from first hand knowlege. As a citizen 
of a country which had only recently regained its liberty, Mr. Chaudhry 
writes with evident sympathy for the Indonesians. He sees in their 
triumph the approaching end of colonialism in all the other countries of 


South East Asia. 


The book has been divided in three parts. The first two parts deal 
with the country, its people and their history; the treatment of 
Indonesians at the hands of the Dutch and the movement for independ- 
ence in the first four decades of the twentieth century. The third part 
is devoted mainly to the post-war period following the establishment of 


the Republic of Indonesia. 
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The book is primarily concerned with the political aspect of the 
struggle. The description of Indonesian economy is inadequate and 
vague. There are eight maps, and practically all the important docu- 
ments relating to the developments in the post-war period have been 
given in the Appendix. 

The book is commendable, in as much as it has been written by a 
young Pakistani. But it is regrettable that it has not been well produced. 
The paper on which it is printed is of extremely poor quality. When 
will our publishers learn that their books would not have an interna- 


tional circulation unless their production conforms to international 


standards ? 
Z. A. TF. 











